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drive that way. They must have kept watch day by day, for often it was weeks between our coming. But as the car approached, one or both were always there to pull the cord and send the colours flying to the breeze, while they stood at salute. The President always removed his hat and saluted the flag and the children.
One day, after he had been ill for months, my husband said: "Let's go and see if our two little soldiers are still waiting/' So we drove out and, to my great disappointment, there was no one visible. Even the flagpole was gone. I got out and rang the bell to ask about our little friends. A gentle lady answered, and said the little boys no longer lived there, but she knew them and would tell them of our inquiry. I hope some day, now that they must be grown, I will learn that they are still letting their colours fly.
Another friend in Maryland, barely more than a baby, with a halo of curls around his head, would pause in his play, stand erect and, putting a tiny hand up in salute, say: "Hi, Wilson!" He was a real charmer, and we loved him. Another road acquaintance, Mrs. W. H. Green, lived near the reservoir on die Conduit Road. This old lady was a real character. She always saluted as we passed, and after Mr. Wilson's illness she came to the White House to bring him an afghan she had knitted "to go over his knees", she said.
The spring passed and June and July brought the two political conventions and the usual scramble of candidates for office. It seemed as if nearly every Democrat in the country wanted an endorsement from the President, and the demand for personal appointments grew daily. Tumulty was under great pressure, but he, like all of us, strove to protect the President as much as possible. This in itself was a task, and a particularly hard one for Tumulty; for politics was breath to his nostrils and he hated turning anyone down.
The conventions nominated Harding and Coolidge on the